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ABSTRACT 

This is an advance planning guide aimed at helping 
Chicago Public School principals carry out a school action plan, 
Academy for Effective Schools, in the 1984-85 school year. It suggest 
ways that schools can build on the school goals and practices 
established in previous plans. The terminology of the plannijig cycle 
is similar to that used in the Management Accountability .Plan , 
progressing from planning and implementation to evaluation. The 
booklet provides the following: (1) a guide to conducting a school 
needs assessment; (2) sources of information' about student 
achievement, attendance, and other school characteristics, and how 
these indicators can be used to make decisions abeut programs; (3) a 
description of supplementary resources available to aid in 
coordinating program planning; (4) sample action plans; (5) a 
checklist to get program implementation underway; arid (6) suggest ionsj 
for scheduling planning activiti*QS. (Author/KH) 
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The focus of this guide and the upcoming 
Academy for Effective Schools is on implementing the 
j-school action plan in the 1984-85 school year. In 
prior years, establishing school goals and deciding 
on the means to accomplish them- received major 
emphasis. Now the guide suggests additional ways 
that schools can build on their experiences -with the 
planning process. The terminology of the planning 
cycle is similar to that used in the Management 
Accountability Plan (MAP), progressing from planning 
and Implementation to evaluation. 

N 

First steps in the planning process include 
reviewing local -school needs and past accomplish- 
ments, gathering a broad spectrum -of information 
about students, taking all resources in^o accpunt, 
and deciding on goals and objectives for the c(xning 
year,' The principal of a school is responsible for 
organizing the total available resources in- a way 
that will maximize student learning and, at the same 
time, bje consistent with systemwide goals. Resources 
include the , teachers, supportive staff, instruc- 
tional materials, and both mandated and supplemental 
programs. The school Action plan to be developed 
will build upon availably information about students; 
this information should include teacher input, 
achie-vement records, and other reports. In the 
sch*ool action plan, the key activities and events of 
the year are specified, and the basic instructional 
program of the school is coordinated with other 
mandated or special programs and services. 



In order to help principals carry out 
the p,lanning tasl$^ this booklet pro\^ides the 
following- information: 

i 

* 

" • A guide to cendfcictlng a school needs 
assessment, 

• Sources of Infocmatlorr about student 
achievement, attendance, and other 
school chara^Jteri sties, and how these 
Indicators cwSbe used to make 
decisions about programs. 

• A description of supplementary 
resources available to aid In coordina- 
ting program planniiig. 

• . * Sample action plans. 

. A checklist to get program implementa- 
tion underway. ' 

. Suggestions for scheduling planning 
activities. - 
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REVIEWING LOCAL SCHOOL 



The initial step in preparing for the coming 
school year is a period of reviewirtg the 
accomplishments of the year drawing to a close. 
Tliis opportunity to compare results with original 
expectations and goals is often referred to as a 
"needs assessment." 

What is a needs assessment? 

«iThe needs assessment is a procedure for 
carefully identifying school strengths, problem 
areas, and their possible causes. , The needs 
assessment aerves several' purposes. It can 
identify the level of current student achieve- 
ment, either individually or by grade level, 
by subject, ^or some by otBer grouping. It can 
indicate the variety and proficiency of teaching 
"ikills and reveal areas needing improvement.. It 
can identify community factors affecting student 
achievement and can provide ay/ehicle for 
gathering^ ideas from parents and con¥nuni_ty members 
on educat'ional, needs. Finally, it can provide 
information fpr making decisions about the 
allocation of resources, the ar^as of greatest 
need, and the kinds of programs needed. 

J 

How is the needs affsessment conducted? 

The process of conducting a needs assessment 
involves four steps: ' *" 

• Reviewing the school 's current 

educational goals and standards of 
, achievement. 
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NEEDS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

' Assessing current achievement levels.' 

• Identifyi ng problems by compari ng actual with 
desired achievenjent and locating possible 
causes of any disparities. 

• Identifying the needs and deciding which are 
most important. 

Who participates in the needs assessment? 

These tasks ijre be^t performed by a committee 
that Includes representatives of all groups in the 
school coiMunity that have ai^ Interest in improving, 
the educational program. In I addition to the 
schoo'Vs administrators, teachers, and parapro- ' - 
fessiona Is, members should inclade parents'of 
students and represeniati ves of interested c<i»mmunity 
groups or businesses. In high schpols, students 
could be included. ' > ^- 

The participation of Iqcal community people in 

all phases of planning is encouraged by the Board of 

Education and mandated by most funding agencies. 

There are sound reasons for this participation. 
J First, it allows a wide range of attitudes, 

knowledge, and phi 1 Sophies to be expressed. 
^ Second, it gives the school increased public support 

and assistance.' Third. It helps parents understand 
■ their children's education better, and enables them 

to cor\tr1bute to, and participate In, the school 

program. ^ j 

1 ^ 
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Types of infonBation needed 

Before need| can be determined, it is a 
necessary to gather ^neral information about the 
local school. Including expectations for -student 
performance. ^ .: 

1 Objective data- a ^e facts aad figures, 
gathered usually by examining test' scored ^ 
demographic studies, professional researdh, 
school 'records, evaluation reports, and other 
sources. •Information Tel at ing to ihe . ^ 
.accomplishment of past School Action- Plan 
objectives should also be included. 

Subjective data include the coimnehts, 
suggestions, and opinions expressed by parents, 
teachers, students, administrators, and coronunity 
members, and the theories and Ideas of scholars. • 
They are^ usually gathered from questionnaires, 
surveys, intsrvlews* meetings, or froay various 
meiif%^ Tabu lilted subjective data can identify 
the mostri^p^ent ccmm^nts and opinions and lead 
to useful^ ^l^ralizat ions about grou^ opinions. 

Scho(fi expectations held by th§ pupils, 
parentSi; and conminity also form part of the 
background data- required^ for an adequate 
asses smeat of school needs. These expectations 
win (liffer from one school to another, depending • 
upon the knowledge, abilities, and values the 
pieople of the c«raminity believe are most 
important to tlieir children. 

Using the information ^ 

After a comprehensive picture of the 
school's present status has been developed, it 
should be compared to the educational expectations 



and objectives in place for the coming ^ear- This 
compari'son will probably reveal gaps between actual 
aad desired performance (for example, grade 
eJuivalent scores*below nat4onal norms, student • 
aftendance rates lower than last year). These gaps 
indicate the problem areas. -Once the problems have 
been recognized, the planning process can move 
S forward. 

Identifying possible causes of a problem area 
is the next step. .A shortfall in perfoi^nce could 
result frwn any of several factors, i.e., learning 
disabiltties of the .students, inappropriate 
instructional rnaterials or techniques. Insufficient 
motivation for learning, or other reasons. Each 
would require a different type of program to solve 
the problem. The prpbj,em_may be consiw to several • 
schools, ^ile the cause could be different for 
each. Thus solijtlons will often differ fran school 
to school. This fact emphasizes the importance of a 
local needs assessn^nt, conducted by and in the 
school community. 

Printouts of-cltywide test statistics should be 
useful in Identifying problems. When interpreting 
♦the results, the principal should consider all *of 
the data given on each student; 

Setting new objectives 

After the data have been examined and any. 
discrepancies noted betvi^en expected and actual 
results, the problem areas should ^be translated Into 
statements of .whatever Is- required to bring about 
Improvement in the problem situation. 
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Following this procedure will result in d 
stdteineftt of needs for your school . These rtoeds 
should be /ranked in order of importance. Once ',he 
needs are stated and ranked, the school can <lecide 
upyi Its school objectives for the iU-8b school .year 
These new objectives should cont*in standards of 
dch ittvemerit* which are veil developed and clearly 
stated. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TtST RESULTS 
Iowa Te&ts of Basic Skills Results for Elementary Sctools 



As in the past, test statistic^ to be distri- 
bute<i this sunwier will be given on a student-by- 
student basis. Elementary school principals wiH 
receive a printout of the scores of individual students 
ranked by reading grade equivalei^s (G.E.). Students 
w'ill be lifted on the roster by thei r. projected 
September 1984 gradl. High school prin<>*pals will 
receive their printouts after the fall Tests of 
Achievement <and Proficiency are administered. 

, A sample printout appears on the following pages. 
In this example, the roster is organized by grade for 
the 1584-85 school year. It shows each student's age 
cycle and row nymber for the c6mi ng year^ with overage 
students indicted by an asterisk (*). If the grade is 
unknown, tj>fe swdents,will be listed at the end of the 
school printout. 

The following information is provided for each ' 
student based on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
administered in the spring of 198^ 
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Special code--special educatiM^ or bilingual 
code; This code refers to the student's status 
at the time the test was administered. The 
information was taken from ^he student's test 
fonnj therefore, if the special code was 
filled out incorrectly, it will be incorrect 
OF blank on the pirintout (for example, 
code 43 on the roster stands for Speech/ 
Lawgua^e Impaired, code 55 for EMH Transit^pn, 
and code 38 for Moderate Learning Oisablet 

Age cycle. 

Grade-equivalent scores for reading and 
mathematics from the 1984 testing. 



• Stanines for reading and mathematics. 

• Grade-equivalent scores for reading and mathe- 
-rnatics from 1983. If the test was not taken in 

L983, or if the I.L). could not be matched for 
both years, this column is left blank. y 



reading if^d mathematics 
was administered. Kor e 



Master/Learning instructional levels in 

at the time t+ie test 
fcle, students who 
took the test in the sprilPg as fifth graders 
usually will be shown at a fifth grade 
instructional level. If no level was stated 
time off^the test, the level will be blank. 
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The organization of this listing permits a 
principal or*^ teacher to identify quickly the number 
of students and their names for any Interval of 
stores*. For example, if you want to know: 

• the top 20 students entering sixth grade, go 
*down the left hand column to student number 

* 20 (Conrad, Joseph on the sample). 
, > 

• students who are considerably behind in 
reading, look d6wn the reading, stanlne column 
until you find the first stanlne 3 (Keller, 
James). Seve^ students scored In stanine 3 or 

I lower. 

V 

. students who are slightly behind in reading, 
look for stanine 4. There are thrfee students 
In stanine 4. 
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. the number of students who are within half a 
year of the national norms in reading, look in 
the "G.E. SCORES-RDG."' column. In this example, 
5.8 is the national norm. A half year above or 
below the norm extends from G.E. 5.3 to ^.3. 
To find the number of students in this range, go 
dbm tq -e.S-in the column "ITBS SPRING ^3 G.fi. 
SCORE V^G." The first pupil listed with 6.3 
is Keith, Willis, seventh on the list. Then 
look for G.E. 6.3. , In the example, this is the 
score for Coleman, Jeffrey, the thirty-first 
student on the list. 'There are. 25 students witfi 
reading scores from 5.3 up to and including 6.3. 

Other information can be obtained by booking across 
the columns, for example, tjie progress of overage 
students and those students whose reading and mathe- 
matics scores differ considerably. If you want to know: 

. how the overage students are doing, look for 
the asterisked ages in the "AGE DEC. 1/84" 
column. Check to find out how each of these 
studeBts scored this year as c<Hnpared To last 
year or where each student is in mastery 
learning by consulting the column headed 
"ITBS SPRING 83" or "1983-84 C.M.L. INSTRUCT. 
LEVEL." 

. the students whose reading scores vary 
significantly from their mathematics scores, look 
at the colftnns marked "STANINE— RDG./MATH." If 
the stanines in these two columns differ by two 
ar more, this difference serves as a flag for a 
possible problem. For example, student number 16 
(Curranings, Earle) has a reading^ stanine of 5 
(G.E. 6.2) but a mathematics score in stanine 3 

^ (G.E. 4.6). You can also note that last year's 

reading and mathematics scores, G.E. 4.2 and 2.8, 

J^g are somewhat consistent with this year's results. 
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Thjs information might indlcater that the student 
is not working up to his/her potential. Note 
the example of Powell, Marie in reading stanine 
3 and mathematics stanine 6^ No special code is 
reported and the student is not overage • Ihere- 
*fore, the difference In stanines may be a clue ' 
to other problems, possibly ofi a psychological 
or social nature. 

A. sunwiary of the stanine scores for each grade 
follows tne listing of individual student scofes. 
Stanines are a type of standard score frequently used 
to focus attention on variations between scores which 
are lar^e enouga to make a difference. Stanine scores 
range between the numbers 1 and 9 and are interpreted 
as follows: 

> ■ . 

Stanines 1,2,3 Below average' (below the 23rd 

percentile) 

Stanine 4 » Slightly b€?low average (23-^9th 

percent i 1e) 

Stanine 5 Average (40-59th percentile) 

Stanine 6 Slightly above average (bU-7bth 

percent i le) 

Stanines 7, 8, 9 • Above average (above the 7bth 

percentile) 

' The printout lists the number of students in each 
grade for each stanine for both reading and mathema- 
tics-. In the sample, three students had scores in 
-stanine 3 for r-eading. Those three students are 7.5 
soercent of the total number (40) of reading scores 
/epprted. In mathematics there were 10 students, or 25 
percent, with scores in stanine 5. 
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CHJCA&O PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IOWA TESTS or BASIC SiclUtS - R&STER Bt &RAfi£ 
SEPTEMBER 108U 
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USING INDIQATORS TO DETtRMlNE PKOGKAMS 



Reviewing and understanding standardized test 
scores and other school indica'tors are Tmportiint 
processes in conducting a formaUzed need assess- 
ment* The principal and staff, however, cannot" 
end the process at this stage. 

Once areas of critical needs are determined, 
programmatic decision making' must take place. In 
"light of the needs targeted, the principal and staff 
must determine if existing programs are effective in 
meet ing- the identified needs. In additiion, the 
question must be asked whether a different program 
wtfuld be more applicapble in meeting the needs. 

4 " 

Elementary Schools 

Let's take the exanmje of the I TBS reading 
results of a fifth grade class printed on ttia 
previous pages. By reviejtir^ the test scores, it 
qbi^kly becomes obvious tpat ten students scored 
in stanine 4 or'bels^ (G,E. 5.3 or below)^. 
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A further review indicates that there are 
three pupils in stanine 4 (G.E. 5.3 down to 4,6), 
three pupils in stanine 3 (G.E, 4.3 down to 3.9), 
and four pupils in stanine 2 (G.E. 3.5 to 3.0). 

The principal may now proceed to the fcfTTowing 
five steps in arriving at a decision: 

1. Identify areas of need. 

Following discussions wit"h teachers cind 
parents on school goals and expectations for student 
learning and reviewlmg with them the most recent 
standardized test scores and other key indicators of 
achievement and school climate, the principal and 
staff may now scrutinize the scores more carefully 
to determine particular needs in the curriculum 
area of reading. 
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2. Selec t appropr^aXe target, groups^ 

# — 

#* • 

Th§ principal may identify the group to be those 
children achieving at the fourth stanine or below on. 
a standardized reading test^ A further decision 
could be made regarding specific targets groups. In 
this examplSt the principal may identify two groups 
to serve. One group might he the seven lowest 
achievers'^Cstanlnes 3 and 2) in reading who would be 
provided an intensive reading comprehension program* 
Jhe second group, whose scores are in stanine 4 
also need some supplementary work but of a different' 
nature than the dther group. After further / ' 
diagnosis, a resource program designed to meet a I 
specific reading skill deficiency and individualized 
for. each student may be appropriate for the latter 
group. 

3. Evaluate' existing programs and determine 
whether they assist in reducing the tdent-rffed- * " 
need. 

'■A ■ 

Once the target groups are identified and 
the program determtnefi tKat would best fit their 
needs, the principal mu^t now consider whether the 
present instructional /program can reduce the need or^ 
if implementation of/a new program appears justified. 

4. Identify available resources and plan 
realistic programs designed to meet the area of 
critical need. 

It is at this stage that the identification of 
,^£Source availability, human as well as fiscal, 
^sl^ould be reviewed. The question must be asked as 
to what type of program can be realistically 
implemented given the restraining factors or If a 
present program should be modified based on limited 
resource availability. 
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^* ^">P^e"^e"t the program 

(regular or supplemental)* 

• A. Organize the program 

. Assess current resources, maximizing exist- 
ing programs and personnel. 

• Identify staff. 

Identify participating students. 

• jtqform pafents and COTMnunity about program 
rationale and guidelines. 

• Schedule periods for instruction. 
* • Secure needed materials.. 

• Inservice staff and explain program goals, 
objectives, selection, methodology, and 
^•eview processes. 

« a 

B, Coordinate the program 

• Assign responsibil ity for coordinating and 
reviewing program. 

• Prepare program, gul del ines and bulletins. 

• Inform parents of-thei r child 's participa- 
tion in the program. 

• Designate classrocmis. 

• Distribute materials. 

• Provide staff development in specific 
instructional gsb^tegies and n^thods. 

C. Review day-to-day operation of the program 

• Decide on the review procedures. • 

• Set up review schedule. 
Inform staff about procedures. 

• Follow review procedures and modify pro- 
^gram If necessary. 

Program decisions should not be made based 
solely, on one indicator. Additional indicators must 
be used to gather a comprehensive overview of 



critical heeds. Examples might include the 
percentage of students who deviate from the 
standards stated in the citywide goals, stability, 
median test) scores, report card yrades, mastery 
learning reports, anecdotal records, attendance, 
nun^er of discipline referrals, number of students 
with specific health problems, number of students in 
limited English speaking categories A or B, etc. 

High Schools 

High school principals may follow the same 
five steps listed previously to identity- curricular 
areas or" groups of students requiring special 
emphasis in the coming year, determine the programs 
that will best meet those needs, and implement the 
plans. 

Standardized test scores are among the most 
important indicators of school needs. *Jhe annual 
assessment on the. Tests of Ach1even»nt and 
Proficiency (TAP) shows student progress In 
reading, mathematics, written expression, using 
sources of Information, social studies, and 
science. . High schools have already received TAP 
Individual and !^d1an percentiles for the' past two 
years in the form of individual scores and school 
printouts. Schools also received a cluster analysis 
of subskllls in major ?reas by grade and by subject. 
This analysis compared the percent items correct for 
gach subsklll ia red with the results of a national 
sample. 

An Important indicator of school progress. In 
addition to the standardized test results. Is the 
range of student grades within subject areas, 
Cffli^uterl zed summary reports of the nun^r of 
student failures by gracte aire regularly supplied to 
schools by the Department of Student Kecords.^ (iy 
reviewing the failure rate within each grade or 



department, the priocipal can identify areas of 
weaknesses and strengths. Multiple failures, parti- 
cularly by freshmen and sophomores, signal a need 
for immediate intervention. 

Other indiCcTtors to be considered when 
planning high school programs include: the* size of 
the student body, student attendance rate, percent 
of limited English speaking students, stability of 
the student body, percent of low-income students, 
the discipline and suspension record, dropout rate, 
etc. 

Principals can use the TAP test printouts for 
upperclassmen and the ITBS scores of incOtning 
freshmen to count the students at several levels of 
achievement and determine the number and level of 
classes needed to accommodate them. 

The examples that follow contain some sugges- 
tions for using scores as a guide to developing 
programs for reading improvement, 

1. The needs of students with scores below 
>he 23rd percentile in reading . 

These students have a serious problem which 
will probably affect several subject areas. Schools 
may differentiate instruction-^iioi^Ithese students by 
programming them into reading laboratories, provid- 
ing tutoring by staff or student peers, increasing 
the number of instructional periods, etc. Printouts 
of scores will ,311 ow the principal to determine the 
need for programs of this type. 

2. The needs of students scoring above the 
76th percentile . 

Student with scores this high can be expected 
to do more advanced work. Seminars, university 
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extension courses, library research,' discussion 
groups, independent studies, for example, explora- 
tion of scientific topics in laboratories, advanced 
computer experience, are all programmatic means to 
meet the needs of these^ students depending on their 
numberand interests as well as the school goals 
and objedtives. 

3, The needs of mid-range students (23rd to 
7bth" percentile.) '■ ~ 

The typical educational program has usually 
been geared to these students. This range includes 
student performance in stanines four, five, and 
six. Prograi;! improvement effurts for students in. 
stanine four may be directed toward raising the 
expectation level in individual classes, additional 
teacher training, recognition of improved grades, 
greater emphasis on homework, and preparation for 
class, etc. 



> 
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OVERVIEW OF SUPPLEM 

♦ 

Besides the regular per capita allotment, many 
schools receive funds to conduct programs for 
par/ticular categciries of students, including State 
Title I funds. Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act (ECIA) Chapter 1 funds for disadvantaged 
students, ECIA Chapter 2 funds, and alfotments for 
bilingual and special education students. Other 
resources include incentive grants to principals and 
teachers and Adopt-A-School . 

Planning for Vherfmost effective use of supple- 
mental funds so that prograin results contribute 
toward overall school goals is an important aspect 
of the work of local school planning teams. The 
needs of specific groups of students are part of the 
overall school needs assessment, and i nstructttma^V 
plans for those groups should be incorporated into 
the overall action plan. 

It is important for principals and planning 
committees to familiarize themselves with the 
guidelines governing expenditures for the programs 
In their schools. The following sections highlight 
some features and limitations of programs and 
indicate sources of planning assistance. 

ECIA Chapter 1 

The Department of Government Funded Programs 
allocates Chapter 1 funds to schools in proportion 
to the number of low-income children living in a 
school attendance area an^ educatilinal needs of 
pupils in attendance. Once schoolsXare notified 
of their allocation (in April this frear). they have 
about a month to develop their own proposals for 
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lENJAKV FUNUING SOUKCtS 

* < 

using Chapter 1 funds tt) serve low-achieving students. 
Guidelines for planning a program that best suits local 
needs are found in "A Principal 's Guide to ECIA Chapter 

The Development of a Local School Compensatory 
Educat!^n Program Design, Fiscal 19«b." 

ECIA Chapter 2 

The varied programs funded by ECIA Chapter I are 
administered by the Uepartment of Government Funded 
Programs and are described in narratives prepared by 
that department. Une Chapter 2 component, the 
Incentive Program, distributes supplementary funds to 
schools on the basis of competitive proposals. Nearly 
a thousand awards were made to principals and teachers 

High School "^Renaissance 

The High School Renaissance Program, which is 
supported by tCIA Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 funds, 
* addresses certain immediate needs of schools through 
the Reading and^latheraatics Learning Centers, Basic 
Academic Ski ll^f or Job Placement, and the In-School 
'Suspension Learning Centers. In the 19tt4-a& school 
year, these programs- will be expanded to additional 
high schools, and a new program. Degrees of Reading 
Power (URP), will also be implemented. Principals 
should contact the High School Renaissance office 
directly for further Infonnation about these programs. 

State Title I 

Schools are allocated supplementary State Title 
funds in the amount of the difference between their 
entitlement based on the number of students receiving 

19 • . 
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free and reduced cost lunches and their expenditures 
for the programs listed in the Plan for Improvement 
of Instruction for Disadvantaged Students in the 
Chicago Public Schools , f'araneters for expenditures of 
supplemental funds have b^en set by the Office of Equal 
Educational Opportunity (OEEO) in accordance with broad 
State of. Illinois guidelines. 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

^ 'OEEO also manages the distribution of funds 
allocated for implementation of various components of 
Chicago's Student Desegregation Plan. In the area of 
student assignment, OEEO funds suppoi^all Options for 
Knowledge programs, including VoUg^ry Transfers, 
alt desegrega't ion -related studenwitransportation, and 
a team of school ccMranunity repre»«>itati ves who assist 
in recruitment and general coordination of Options 
programs. 

Educational components of the Plan supported 
by OEEO include: (1) school -based initiatives which 
focus on improving the quality and equity of the educa- 
tional program in schools rentaining racially identifi- 
able through the Effective Schools Project and other 
means; (2) school or district-based, and systemwide, 
staff development, (3) a network of district-based 
specialists who assist school and district staff in 
implementing desegregation programs, and (4) staff 
and programs irvo^)(er units throughout the Board. All 
OEEO funds must be used for programs specifically 
related to provision^ of the Desegregation Plan, not 
for regular, ongoing school programs or staff. 
Expenditure of all such funds is monitored by both the 
federal government jind the Federal District Court, 
Principals should consult the Office of Equal 
Educational Opportunity for specific program 
guidelines. ' 



Special Education . ~ . " 

Special education pupils are entitled by law to 
the sarne»per capita fundi ng 4:hat. al 1 children receive. 
In order to provide them with a free, appropriate 
public education, additional local, state, and feder<il 
funds allotted to schools for particular special 
education pupils are to be spent on those^upils. 
Special education personnel are expected ^o devote all 
of their time assisting and instructing special 
education children, anpt materials purchased for special 
education are to be used for that purpose. Within these 
parameters, the principal, in consultation with the 
professional staff, should use discretionary funds to 
select the personnel and support services that best 
suit the program emphasis and special education needs 
o*f the local school. It is recoironended that special 
education funds allocated for instructional purposes be 
encumbered as soon as they are released to the school. 

An effective special educatit)n program will 
allow for ongoing staf^ supervision, princi pal /teacher 
conferences, and classroom obsei^yation to identity 
potential special education children. Any questions 
regarding program implementation, or operation should be 
directed to the Bureau of Special Education. 

bilingual Education • 

The multifaceted program for limited English pro- 
ficient students may Include any or all of the follow- 
ing components In a school or site: transitional, 
developmental, tnglish as a Second Language (£SL) 
instruction, native language intructlon in content 
areas, and other multilingual con^onents. 

A school may receive funds or personnel for LEF 
students from several sources. Allotments are made on 
the basis of .specific needs of schools and specific 
populations, using the participant analysis count to 
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determine the number of eligible LEP students. KCIA 
Chapter 1 schools may choose to spend some ot their 
allotments on compensatory education programs with 
bilingual components. Desegregation funds are used to 
provide bilingual services in schools with low achieve 
ment records, and ESEA Title VII funds supplement the 
instructional program by providing teacher aides or 
other types of reinforcement to the regular program 
according to the design of the proposals that are 
funded. Depending on their funding source, these 
programs will be visited by state or local evaluation 
teams. Kor further information on programs for LEP 
students, principals may consult the Department of 
Multilingual Education. 
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SUW\RY AND CHECKLIST OF SUPPLEMENTAKY 'FUNDI Nti SOURCtS 



Funding Source 


Needs 
Assessment 
Requi red 


Proposal 
' Requi red 


V 1 

Target Stiklents 


« 1 

Programs 


Check funds 
aval ladle to 
your school 


Office of Equal 
Educational 
Opportuai ty 


Yes 


Yes 


Varies depending upon • 
specific program 


Consistent with local schooT goals j 
and the objectives of the Student 
Desegregation Plan for Chicago 






TcS, at 


TIrb K at 










initial 
fundi ng 


initial 
fundi ng 








ECIA Chapter 1 


Yes 


Yes 


Educationany disadvan- 


Supplemental in nature as well as 




OT uovern- 
ment Funded Pgs.) 






uageo cniiaren nviny 
in eligible school 
attendance area - 


Deing supportive ot bysuHiiwiac 
Objectives 




ECIA Chapter 2 


Depending 


Depend- 


Varies depending upon 


Designed to meet the identified 




(Dept» of Govern* 
ment Funded PgsO 


on program 


ing on 
program 


spe^ 1 Tie prograni 


1 oca 1 prion ty neeas to i lowing 
systemwide patterns, for example, 
programs for the gifted/talented 


- 


Incentive Program 


»es 


Yes 


Discretion of school 


1 Locally developed, to benefit 
students di rectly 




Hitjn bcnool 


NO 


NO 


oLUoents in scnooi wiin 


cmpiidSIb un rcauing dilO lllatilcllioi. t v^a 




l^6«e*^'5a'hce 






identified need 


skills, job placement, and 1n- 
school suspension 




Special Education 


No 


- No 


Identified .eligible, 
handicapped students 


Designed to meet the needs of 








children with specific handicaps 




•Bilingual Education. 


No 


No 


Eligible limited 


Multi faceted: transitional. 








tngiisn proncient 
(LEP) students 


aeve 1 opnienT.a 1 , tji. instrucuion, 
native language Instruction In 
content areas, other components 




ESEA Title VU 


Yes 


Yes 


Eligible LEP students 


Varies according to funded pro- 
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m 




who may be low 


posals: supplemental instruc- 

^innjil cftVwirff*^ Qt'Pi'ff nil-* 

ment, demonstration projects, and 
parental 1nvolven«nt programs 
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SAMPLE ACTION tLANS 



Hi 



The sample action pld*»s.on the following pages illustrate ways of developing instructional 
objectives at the school level. Examples are given for both elelnentary and high schools. 

School objective for elementary school reading 

The median score foe pupils at every grade level in reading as measured by last year's standardized 
achievement tests shall show a year's gain on this year's reading achievement tests. 

PERSON OK POSITION TARGET 



KEY EVENTS 



RESPONSIBLE 



DATE 



CUMPLETEU 



COMMENTS 



X. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 



Identify pupils below, at, or 
above grade level in reading. 

Organize school to reflect grade 
placement of pupils according- to 
achievement. 

Select appropriate teaching 
materials. 

Begin selection- and development of 
program to serve pupils' needs. 
(ECIA, State Title I, Gifted. EEO. 
&41fngual. Special Education, etc.) 

Determine goals and objectives for 
reading (schoolwide). 

Distribute appropriate teaching 
materials. 



7. Implement Mastery Learning Reading 
program. 

8. Coordinate basal reading with CMLR. 



Counselor/ 
IRIP teacher 

Principal 



Principal /text- 
book canmittee 

Principal/ 
parents/teacher 



comiittees 




Entire staff 


September 
1984 


Principal/ 
IRIP teacher 


September 
1984 


IRIP teacher/ 
entire staff 


Sept ©Tiber 
1984 


Classroon 
teacher 

i 


Septenber 
1984 


23 





June 1984 
June 1984 

ft 

Spring 1S84 
Spring 1984 
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INSTRUCTION 



Sample Action Plan for Eletpentary School Reading (continued) 



KEY' EVENTS 



PERSON OR POSIT lUH TARGET 
RESPONSIBLE DATE 



COMPLETED 



COHMENTS 



9. Provide for staff development to 

Improve teact|1ng skills and strategies. 



10. Review pupil progress to Insure proper 
pacing of Instruction. 

11. ' Develop a total reading program 

'covering listening, reading, speaking, 
and writing. ' 

12. Analyze es'sentlal data for feedback 
to check on mastery of material . 

13. Provide for remediating and regrouping 
pupils according to ne^d. 



14. Explain reading program, goals, and 
' grade requirements to parents. 

15. Recognlzeand reward pupils for reading 
achievement. 



Principal/ 

teacher 

ctsianittees 

Principal/ 
IRIP teacher 

Principal 



IRIP teacher/ 
principal 

Classroom 
teacher/prin. 



Principal 
Principal 



Ongoing 



Ungoi ng* 



September 
1984 



Monthly 



Novenber 
1984 

February* 
1985 

October 
1984 

February 
1985 

June 1985 
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' This page is an example of the description of plans for-«lefflentary school event #7» "Implement Mastery 
Learn*ing Reading program," from the sample Action Plan. ' c 

INSTRUCTION 



Describe plans for reading instruction at the 
school site. Indicate kinds of classes p1.anned» 
grouping patterns, and special features. These plans 
should expand upon the. Key Events section. 



Review Procedures 



Keview 
Uate 



7. Implement Mastery Learning program. 

a. Has the teacher assigned a CMlR level for each student? 



b. Has the teacher-coordinator obtained and distributed CMLR 
materials to each classroom? 

c. Have new teachers been inserviced on procedures to be 
used for pacing and reporting of progress? 



d. Do the students show an understanding of the requirements 
for mastery ot materials and promotion? 



yave the parents been i'^formed of the CMLR goals and 
requirements for promotion? 



Have periodic sessions with teachers been held to discuss 
the use of mastery learning student progress? 



b. 



c. 



Principal checks that each 
student has .an assigned C^CR 
level . 

Principal checks that CMLR 
materials were distributed. 

Principal schedules staff 
develojHnent time for review- 
ing CMLR procedures^ 

Principal and teachers review 
progress during each marking 
period. 

Counselor and classroom 
teachers randomly sample 
parents, ' . 

Principal or designee holds 
individual teacher 
conferences. 

i 



9-7-B4 



^-^-10-84 



9-10-84 



Ongoing 



12-1-84 



Ongoing 




ERIC 
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. . SAMPWE ACTION PLAN FOR HIGH SCHOOL 

School objective for nigh school reading I 

Increase the median score for sophomores, juniors, and seniors on the standardized achievement tests in 
reading and mathematics. 



KEY EVENTS 



PERSON OK POSITION TARGET 
RESPONSIBLE DATE 



COMPLETtU 



COMMENTS 



Identify students below, at, or 
above grade level in English. 

2. Organize school to reflect grade 
placeaent of students according to 
achievement. 

3. Select appropriate teaching 
materials. \ 

4. Begin selection and development of 
program to serve students' identified 
needs . 



5. 



Determine goals and objectives for 
English curriculum (schoolwide). 



6. Distribute ap^opriate teaching 
materials, 

7. Implement English classes. 



r 

8. Structure English program to be reflec- 
tive of the goals of career education. 



"Counsel ors/f'ng- j June 1984 
llSh teachers 



Principal 



principal /text- 
book coimnittee 

Principal/ 

parents/teacher 

conwjittees 

Entire staff 



Principal/Eng- 
lish teachers 

English teachers 



Principal/Eng- 
lish teachers 



June 1984 

Spring 1984 
Jipring 1984 



September 
1984 

September 
1984 

September 
1984 

September 
1984 
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INSTRUCTION' 



Sample Action Plan for High School Heading (continued) 



KEY EVENTS 



PERSON OR POSITION TARGET 
RESPONSIBLE DATE 



COHPLETEU 



COMMENTS 



9. Provide for stiiff development to 

improve teaching skills and strategics. 

10. Analyze student failure rate. 



11. Develop a comprehensive and progressive 
English program covering listening, 
reading, speaking, writing, grarrenar, 
and literature. 

12. Provide for regrouping students accord- 
ing to needs. 



13. Explain English program, goals, and 
grade requirements to parents. 

14. Recognize and reward students for 
successful accomplishments in the area 
of English. 



Principal/ 
teacher 

Principal/Eng- 
lish teachfer 

English teacher 



English teacher 



Principal 
Principal 



Quarterly 



Ongoing 



September 
1984 



November 
1984 

February 
1985 

October 
1984 

February 
1985 

June^l985 
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This page Is an example^ of the description of plans for high school event #2, "Uraanize school to reflect grade 
placement of students according to achievement." I 

INSTRUCTION 





Describe plans for reotedial English instruction at the v. 
school site. Indicate kinds of classes planned, 
grouping patterns, and special features. These plans 
should expand upon the Key Events section. 




* 

MpwI pw PrnrpdifPPC 


Revi ew 


2, Organize school to reflect grade placeinent of students ^ 
according to achievement. 








a'. 


Has the teacher performed a diagnostic assessment for 
each student? 




tnGlish rh<ii rnpr^fin rhprk*; that 

each student has a diagnostic 
assessment on file. 


1 ( 


b. 


Has the teacher identified and written an appropriate - 
long-range plan of instruction? 


b« 


Principal checks that each teacher 
has a plan of^n struct ion on file. 


1 '10-10-B4 

1 ' • ' ■ 


c. 


Has the teacher-coordinator obtained and distributed 
materials to the laboratory? 


c. 


Principal checks that materials 

w^re di ^tribijtprt 


d. 


Does the teacher maintain an adeauate suddIv of suooor- 
tive mate\fials? ^ 


d. 


Principal checks that appropriate 
supplementary materials are on 
file. 




e. 


Have new teachers been ins^rviced on procedures to be 
i^sed for the pacing of instruction^nd reporting of 
progress? ; ' 


e. 


Principal schedules staff 
developn^nt time for reviewing 
program procedures. 


y-io-a4 


f. 


Do the students show an understanding of the program 
requirements? ^ 


f. 


Principal and teachers verify 
students' understanding of 
reading laboratory procedures. 


11-1-84 
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AS 



ERIC 




INSTRUCTION 



Describe plans for remedial English instruction at the 
school site. Indicate kinds of classes planned, 
groupimg patterns, and special features. These plans 
should expand upon the Key t vents section. 



Review Procedures 



g. Have the parents been informed of the program goals and 
objectives? 

h. Have periodic sessions with teachers been held to discuss 
the progress of students in reading laboratory? 

i. Has the teacher tried to incorporate future career goals 
into the importance of acquiring reading skills? 



h. 



Counselor and classroom teachers 
randomly sample parents. 

Principal or designee holds^ 
individual teacher conferences. 



Review 
Uate 



Counselors ineet with, and verify 
the importance of skill 
development to theirj career goals. | 



Ongoing 
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ERIC 



f 



GETTING 



Reminder of steps to program implementation 
Have you. 

Assessed all available resources for the 

■program? 

Matched personnel to various programs? 

Selected students for each program? 



Informed parents? 

Prepared the schedule of classes? 



- Supplied teachers with the materials they 
need? ^ ' 

- Trained the staff? 



Assigned a coordinator to each program? 
Prepared needed guidelines and bulletins? 



Designated the classroom space to be used 
for each program? 

Decided upon the procedures for ongoing 
.supervision of each* program? 

Informed the staff about^ t^ review 
procedures and the schedule that will be 
followed to carry them out? 
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PLANNING UNDERWAY 



Definitions ^ . 

^- (From the Management Accountability Plan) 

\ 

The goal statetnent , set by the Board of 
Education and General Superintendent, states the 
toward which the planning effort is directed. It 
provides a general focus for channelling the 
resources of the sctiool system. 

The objecti ves specify more precisely the 
accomplishments sought. The General Superintendent 
and staff translate the goals into systeiiwide 
objectives. These objectives then becon»€ tne basis 
for the preparation of action plans and evaluating 
performance. 

The action plan outlines the necessary steps, in 
the attainment of the objectives. Prepared by all 
administrators, it includes a chronologically 
organized statement of key event, time frame, 
responsibility, and outcomes. _ 
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SUGGESTED TJMELINE FOR SCHOOL PLANNING 



Month 



June 1984 



July 

August » 
September 



October 



November 



Activity 

Locate past Action Plans, other documents 
Select participants for Acatlemy 
Appoint whole-school planning cofwnittee 
Review needs assessment 

Examine current programs and available resources 

Make initial decisions for coming school year *^ 
Identify staffing needs 
Assign staff and classrooms 

Attend 2-day Academy for Effective Schools 

Review record of last year {achievement, attendance, etc.) 

Meet with school planning coirenittee 
Report on Academy 

Complete pl^n»for 1984-85 school year and submit to district superintendent 
Estdfblish timelines 

Implement plans 
Inform parents 

Meet with subcommittees: subject areas, attendc^nce, discipline, etc. 

Conduct initial review of plan 
Revise as needed 



January 1985 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 
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Review plans with district superintendent 
Revise objectives, plan as needejl 



Review through third quarter 
Plan for final effort 



Use this year's accomplishments as guide to plan for next year 
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